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V. THE WANDERING SKULL: NEW LIGHT ON 
TANTEAKHYANA 29 

When Professor Bendall published his essay on the Tan- 
trakhyana, 1 he reported a number of tales represented in that 
collection by only their catch verses and a few fragmentary lines 
of prose. To one such story, No. 29, he gives the heading, ' A 
merchant finds his wife's skull on a desert shore/ and its verse 
reads : 

Jatimatro daridrasya dasavarsam ca bandhanam 
samudramadhye maranam punah kim kirn bhavisyati. 

By his very birth a poor man ; imprisonment for ten years ; 
Death in the middle of the ocean; afterwards something 
will happen. 

He adds the comment : ' This is a mere fragment of a few 
lines. Dr. Sergius d'Oldenburg has called my attention to the 
South Indian tale published by Pandit Natesa in the Ind. Anti- 
quary for Sept., 1884, where the verse is nearly the same.' 

In the MS. of Tantrakhyana verses published by Hertel 2 there 
is no new light on this verse and the story to which it refers. 
There are a few variations in the reading of the text, jatimatro 
daridrasya of pada a being replaced by jatamatro daridras" ca, 
and Mm kim of pada d by kirheid. 

The story of Pandit Natesa which Bendall mentions is in brief 
as follows : 3 

A soothsayer, on his deathbed, recites the following Sanskrit 
verse as the fortune of his son Gangadhara : 

Janmaprabhrti daridryam dasa varsani bandhanam 
Samudratire maranam kimcid bhogam bhavisyati. 

'Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, new series vol. 20 (1888), 
p. 465. 

"Das Paficatantra, p. 315, and p. 334 where he discusses this verse. 

'Indian Antiquary 13, p. 256; also published in Natesa Sastri's Folk- 
lore in Southern India I, p. 9; and in his Indian Folk-Tales, p. 8; and 
in Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 11. 
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This would seem to mean, ' From birth poverty, ten years of 
imprisonment, death on the seashore, and then there will be some 
happiness.' The son sets out on a pilgrimage to Benares. On 
the way he rescues from a well a tiger, a snake, and a rat, all 
Rajas of their species, and, in spite of their warnings, a gold- 
smith, always considered a bad character in India. Ten years 
later on his return he comes to the same well. He thinks of the 
tiger, who at once appears and presents him with the crown of a 
king he has just slain. In like manner the snake and the rat 
come to him with tokens of their gratitude. Anxious to realize 
the value of the crown, he takes it to the goldsmith, who lives 
nearby. The latter recognizes it at once as that of the King of his 
own city, who has just disappeared, and basely betrays his former 
benefactor as the murderer. Convicted by circumstantial evi- 
dence, Gangadhara is cast into prison where he would have per- 
ished of starvation but for the food brought him by the rats at the 
command of their Raja. Meanwhile the snakes and the tigers 
play havoc with the lives of the subjects of the unjust King who 
did not make proper investigation of Gangadhara's case. Day by 
day the people die in large numbers, while Gangadhara continu- 
ally declares that if given the opportunity he can stop the 
ravages of the tigers and snakes. Not until ten years have 
passed, however, and the King's daughter is on the point of death 
from snakebite, is he heeded. Then, at last, he is released, and 
calling to him the tiger and the snake Rajas has them revive the 
dead. His innocence is proclaimed, and he is promised the hand 
of the Princess. The goldsmith is thereupon seized and is about 
to be punished, but Gangadhara generously forgives him. Our 
hero now sets out for home, but unintentionally takes a road that 
passes by the side of the sea. Unexpectedly he meets his brother, 
who has come to look for him, and his joy at the encounter is so 
excessive that it kills him. His brother has no place to keep the 
corpse in this strange country, and entrusts it to Ganesa, who 
has a temple nearby. The god leaves it in the care of the Ganas, 
and they, like incontinent children, unable to resist a tempting 
delicacy, devour it.* Later when the brother asks for the body, 
Ganesa is unable to produce it, but he escapes the brother's 
taunts of untrustworthiness by restoring the dead Gangadhara 

4 1 know no parallel for this incident in Hindu fiction. 
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to life, and thus returns more than he received. All live happily 
ever afterwards. The correct interpretation of the old sooth- 
sayer's prophecy now appears. Kimcid in pada d should be 
construed with maranam not with bhogam; and the meaning of 
the entire verse is : ' Prom birth poverty ; ten years of imprison- 
ment; by the seashore death for a little while; then there will 
be happiness.' 5 

Altho this story is built around a variant of the sldka that 
appears in Tantrakhyana 29, it shows no similarity to the story 
of which Bendall gives us a hint when he says, 'A merchant 
finds his wife's skull on a desert shore.' On the contrary, it is a 
combination of two stories, both foreign to the Tantrakhyana 
tale : first, the ancient and widespread tale of the Grateful Ani- 
mals and the Ungrateful Man ; e and, second, a story illustrating 
the inevitability of fate, no matter how impossible of realization 
its provisions may seem. This second story, which tells how the 
body was consumed and later restored and endowed with life, 
bears an incomplete resemblance to the story of Samdhimati, 
found in Kalhana's Eajataraflgini II 65-119, where a variant of 
our verse occurs. King Jayendra had a trusted minister named 
Samdhimati, whom, however, jealous courtiers persuaded him 
to reduce to disgrace and poverty. At this time a mysterious 
report spread from house to house, ' To Samdhimati will belong 
the kingdom.' When he heard this, the King threw Samdhimati 
into prison, where he remained for ten years. At this time the 

5 Pandit Natesa gives us to understand that this story is a folk-tale, 
but such is not the ease. It is obvious that a story built around a 
Sanskrit Moka and a trick interpretation thereof could not have been 
secured from the oral tradition of a Tamil-s'pe&'king people. It is in 
reality a translation from literature as are others of Pandit Natesa's 
stories; for example, story No. 13 in Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, 
Tales of the Sun, which is a translation of the 16th century Tamil 
romance, the Alakeswara Katha (see W. A. Clouston, A Group of 
Eastern Romances, translated from the Persian, Tamil, and Urdu, 
Introduction, p. xxix) . 

* Piirnabhadra's Paficatantra I. 9; for further references see Hertel, 
Das Pancatantra pp. 114, 135, 269, 305, 308, 322, 343, 371, and 424; 
Benfey, Pantschatantra I, pp. 193 ff. ; Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages 
arabes II, p. 106 (Chap. 17) ; Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes et Apo- 
logues I, p. 87; and my paper in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 39, p. 28. 
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King felt his own death approaching and was unwilling to die 
while Samdhimati was yet alive ; and therefore had him impaled. 
When Samdhimati's guru (spiritual adviser), named lsana, heard 
of this, he repaired to the cemetery to perform the proper funeral 
rites. On arriving there he found that wolves had eaten all 
the flesh of the body and nothing was left but the skeleton, which 
he removed from the stake. As he was about to perform the 
funeral rites, he saw this verse written on the forehead by 
Vidhatr (Pate) : 7 

Yavaj jivam daridratvam da£a varsani bandhanam 
sulasya prsthe maranam puna rajyam bhavisyati. 

[EajataranginI II, 90.] 

As long as life lasts, poverty; imprisonment for ten years; 
Death on the point of the stake; and yet there will be 
sovereignty. 

Isana recognized that three parts of the prophecy had been 
fulfilled, and he anxiously watched the skeleton, feeling that the 
fourth would prove true also, altho just how he could not conjec- 
ture. One night he saw the cemetery filled with Yoginls 
(witches), and noticing that the skeleton had been displaced by 
them he went, sword in hand, to investigate. There he saw the 
Yoginls, intoxicated with drink and lustful for a man, provide 
the skeleton with flesh from their own bodies, and a membrum 
virile secured from somewhere or other. Then by magic they 
attracted the spirit of Samdhimati, which was still roaming 
about without having entered another body, and spent the rest 
of the night sporting with him. As dawn drew near IsHna, fear- 
ing that the Yoginls would remove the heavenly body they had 
given Samdhimati, approached with a shout, and they fled, leav- 
ing Samdhimati whole. This affair became known to the people, 
and they made Samdhimati king, whereby the fourth part of the 
prophecy came true. 

While this legend is connected both by subject matter and by 
catch verse with that translated by Natesa, it too is not related 

' In India it is believed by the Hindus that at a child's birth Vidhatr 
■writes its fortune on its forehead. Another common belief is that the 
sutures of a person's skull indicate his fortune (see in the story quoted 
below). 
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to Tantrakhyana 29. Hertel, however, who was apparently 
acquainted neither with Kalhana's story nor with the story that 
is really attached to our verse in the Pancatantra cycle, posits 
Natesa's story as that belonging to the Tantrakhyana, and wishes 
to ignore the prose comment of Bendall's MS. which, he says, 
has resulted from the commentator's lack of familiarity with 
the tale — provided Bendall has not misunderstood his text. This 
bold assumption is quite without warrant, as I shall immediately 
proceed to show. 

In an oral tale from the Himalayas reported by G. D. Upreti 8 
we read as follows : 

Once a Pandit found a human skull on which the under- 
noted inscriptions (sutures) appeared: 'This man will remain 
in poverty during the whole of his life, and undergo ten years 
of imprisonment; after this he will die on the banks of the 
ocean ; what will become of him hereafter no one knows.' 9 The 
Pandit, who understood the divine writing, felt curious about 
the ultimate fate of the skull, since the other things indicated 
by the prophecy had already transpired and he was unable to 
test their accuracy by comparing them with the real events of 
the man's life. He kept the skull carefully in a safe, until one 
day his wife found it, and suspected it of being that of a co-wife 
who had died many years before. In a fit of jealousy she threw 
it into a latrine, believing that when a person's bones are thus 
defiled the spirit remains forever in Hell. 10 When this unex- 
pected termination of the skull's history was related to the 
Pandit, he was convinced that the entire prophecy had been 
correct. 

This story, says Upreti, is told to explain the proverb, ' Agre 
kim kirn bhavisyati (In the end what will happen?).' This is 
apparently the reading in pada d of the verse contained in his 
version, that is, the prophecy as he translates it above. 

It is true that the oral version of a story is rarely of any value 
in determining the character of the literary versions of the same 
tale, but it seems in this instance that the story reported by 

8 Proverbs and OFolklore of Kumaun and Garhwal, p. 63. 

3 This is almost an exact translation of the Tantrakhyana verse. 

10 The fate of the skull is paralleled in a Gujerati folk-tale, Indian 
Antiquary 21, p. 46. I suspect this story of being a garbled and frag- 
mentary version of that found in Upreti. 
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Upreti throws considerable light on that so fragmentarily pre- 
served in the Tantra.khya.na. First of all the pure Sanskrit of 
the proverb which the oral story illustrates indicates that the 
story itself has but recently come to the folk from literature; 
while at the same time the prophecy of the skull's fate is so 
good a translation of the Tantrakhyana verse that it seems cer- 
tain we are dealing with the same verse. Further, the 'stage 
properties ' presented to us in the remark Bendall makes con- 
cerning the Tantrakhyana story — a merchant, his wife, a skull, 
and a desert shore — are almost identical with those of the oral 
tale. 11 To be sure, Bendall's brief comment would indicate a 
different plot from that preserved in TJpreti's story, but this 
difference may arise from the fragmentary character and conse- 
quent obscurity of the prose lines preserved in the Tantrakhyana 
text, in which case the comment would be only conjectural. Last 
of all, the locality in which the oral story was collected — Kumaun 
or Garhwal — is immediately adjacent to Nepal, the home of the 
Tantrakhyana; and the literary tale can easily have passed into 
the popular lore without pursuing a long geographical journey. 12 

It is apparent, however, that TJpreti's story is not complete in 
itself. There is a glaring deficiency in that no account is given 
of the adventures of the skull before it came to the Pandit. 
From birth a poor man, imprisonment for ten years, death on 
the banks of the ocean — how did these things transpire? The 
answer is found in the remaining version of the story to be 
considered, the most complete of those we have and yet lacking 
the verse itself. It too comes from the Paficatantra cycle, and is 
found in Abbe Dubois's collection. 13 

A poverty-stricken Brahman in utter despair about to desert 
his family was taken into partnership by a merchant. Together 

11 In this story it is a Pandit, not a merchant, who finds the skull. 
We shall see later that he is an amalgamation of two characters of the 
original story — a man who finds the skull and an astrologer to whom he 
takes it for examination. In the oral tale there is no intimation that 
the skull was found on a desert shore. This omission, like that of other 
details, is due to faulty oral tradition. 

"A vernacular text may be the immediate source of the oral tale. 
For Newarl prose commentaries on the Tantrakhyana verses, see Hertel, 
Das Paficatantra, pp. 313 ff. 

" Pantcha-Tantra, p. 24 (Introduction, story 2). 
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they went to a distant isle where he was left by this merchant 
as surety for goods which he had bought but for which he had 
not the cash to pay. The merchant, however, perished in a ship- 
wreck, and never returned to redeem his pledge. The enraged 
creditors, thinking themselves defrauded, cast the unfortunate 
Brahman into prison where he languished for ten years, and then 
died. Hereupon, their vengeance not yet sated, they threw his 
tody into the ocean, denying it the usual funeral rites. The 
body was eaten away by fish until only the skull remained. 
This the winds and the waves polished and filled with precious 
and aromatic substances, and at last threw on shore. It passed 
thru several hands until it came to a Bajput, who by close exam- 
ination discovered that it was a skull and took it to an astrologer. 
The latter asserted positively that it was a skull, and advised the 
Eajput to throw it into the Ganges in order that he to whom it 
had belonged might attain to Heaven (svarga). The moral 
drawn is that often matters destined for our harm result in our 
good fortune. 

The passages italicized represent approximately the four state- 
ments of the verse that belongs to this version, and we see now 
that we have here virtually the entire story. 14 The tale as pre- 
served in TJpreti's collection and the Tantrakhyana prose frag- 
ments agrees with the story translated by Dubois until we reach 
the point where the skull is found. Here there is a lacuna in 
Dubois's tale in that no mention is made of the fact that the 
Brahman's fate was indicated on his skull and was read by the 
astrologer. The two different terminations of the skull's history 
seem to indicate two versions of the tale with correspondingly 
different readings of the verse. One version, represented in 
Upreti and the Tantrakhyana, had an unhappy ending in which 
a jealous woman brought ultimate misfortune upon the owner 
of the skull and the last pada of its verse probably read punah 
kirn kim bhavisyati (afterwards something will happen). The 
second version, found in Dubois, ended happily, and its verse, as 
we may infer from the stories of Dubois, Kalhana, and Pandit 

"There has 'been literary intercourse of an intimate nature between 
Southern India and Nepal. Notice, for example, the well-known close 
relation between the Southern version of the Paficatantra and the cor- 
responding collection of verses from Nepal (see Hertel, Das PaSca- 
tantra, p. 37). 
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Natesa, read in padas c and d samudratlre maranam kiihcid 
bhogarii bhavisyati (death on the seashore; then there will be 
some happiness). 15 

Each of these versions is doubtless represented in the litera- 
ture of India by a text more complete than any of those discussed 
in this paper. As to the question of which of these versions is 
nearer the original from which both are ultimately derived, no 
answer can be made until one of these more complete texts comes 
to hand. It is clear, however, that the story of ' The Wandering 
Skull ' has a fixed place in the Paficatantra cycle. 

W. Nobman Brown. 

The Johns Hopkins Uhiveesitt. 



A COKKECTION. 



Mr. Thomas J. Wise has called my attention to an error in 
the article on "The Centenary of Don Juan" (AJP. XL, 2). 
On page 126 it is stated that "in The Liberal the later cantos 
[of Don Juan] were published." This misstatement is due to a 
trick of memory ; John and Leigh, the publishers of The Liberal, 
in which other work by Byron appeared, published cantos v to 
xvi inclusive in four separate volumes. No part of the poem 
appeared in The Liberal. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bktn Mawr College. 



15 1 assume that a version of the story with a ' happy ending ' is not 
only the source of Dubois's tale, but also the point of departure for the 
stories in Natesa's collection and in the Rajataranginl. In the latter 
place the verse, as well as the story, has been radically changed. 



